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From the Editor’s Desk 


Talking about money is difficult, boring, incomprehensible, 
irrelevant to our spiritual lives--I can already hear the groans 
of readers who, like me, would much rather avoid deeper 
contemplation of money matters. Yet as what amounts to the 
executive director for a small non-profit, I have quickly learned 
that talking about money is, in fact, important and essential to 
our spiritual lives. It is a near-omnipresent expression of our 
values. And we are so very uncomfortable admitting that! 


This was recently brought home to me in a humorous way. 
Western Friend depends on donations from generous Friends 

to stay in business. Part of my work to encourage donations 

from Friends involves outreach--inviting Friends to talk more 
about the work of WF and to consider increasing their annual 
contribution to the magazine. In fundraising circles, this is called 
“donor cultivation”, and there’s a well-researched science to it: 
you write a note to the Friends in question, telling them you'd like 
to talk about the magazine and about their contribution, and that 
you will be calling in a week or so to see if there might be a time 
available for meeting in person. 


I followed the book, sent my notes and made my calls, only to 
learn that Friends who had warning of my call were all too willing 
to promise a donation on the phone, provided they didn’t have to 
actually *meet* with me. Apparently I am more frightening than 
I knew--or the prospect of discussing money was enough to make 
Friends more than ready to give the amount they had already 
determined they would give. I am grateful to these Friends for 
their contributions, but this experience did give me pause, and 

a good chuckle, after the third or fourth time. (Though I am 
sorry--I really enjoy meeting with readers, and the value of those 
conversations far exceeds any dollar amount.) 


With this issue, we are going to try something a little different, 

a first attempt at bringing the print version of the magazine to 
life on the WesternFriend.org website. Jill Hoyenga’s article 

on Spirit-led finances and financial reporting is packed full of 
great ideas and models for Friends to consider adopting for 

use in their own Meetings. I will be posting examples of their 
innovative reports online, along with the article and a discussion 
board where Friends may ask questions and otherwise engage 
in dialogue about Meeting finances with Jill and other Friends (a 
dream of hers since an interest group on finances she and another 
Friend led at North Pacific Yearly Meeting several years ago!) 


For those of you who have not yet renewed your subscription-- 
and I am afraid there are many--I urge you to mail a check ($29) 
or jump online ($25) and renew right away. Your subscription is a 
wonderful form of financial support for this ministry, and sending 
renewal notices costs us both time and money. 

“g 


503-956-4709 
editor @westernfriend.org 
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A TRUE STORY BY PAUL NIEBANCK 


e had been together for about five years. 

Through that time, our men’s group nourished 
our good friendships and helped us become better 
men. In turn, these changes enriched the life of the 
Monthly Meeting to which we all belonged. 


There were seven of us. Our occupations varied, 

as did our religious backgrounds and lifestyles. 

We were all married, and all but the youngest of 

us were active parents. We met monthly, moving 
every few months from one man’s home to another. 
Our approaches to the evenings varied: clearness 
process, worship dialogue, problem analysis, general 
conversation. What a subject, or a man, needed most 
often was simply a set of loving and listening ears, 
or a period of extended silent consideration. 


Time and trust brought many challenges. One 
member had a continuing struggle with his 
professional identity. Another had to face a 
challenge of sexual identity within his family. 

More than one of us had difficulty with someone else 
in Meeting. Several of us carried the lingering effects 
of personal violence within our families of origin. 
Parenting issues presented themselves from time to 
time. And, for each of us, our primary relationships 
were our primary concerns: romance, sex, intimacy, 
conflict, fidelity and truth- we had need of each 
other’s help in approaching these subjects. We came 
through for each other. 


Then, suddenly, one of us announced that he 

and his family would be moving abroad in about 
four months, and a second of us, that he wanted 

to answer a vocational call in another city. We 
wondered whether to open the group to new 
members. We decided, no, that the integrity of what 
we had known together had had its own life, and 
that, by laying down our group we might open the 
way to the formation of an altogether new men’s 
group. 
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Quaker Men/ Kathy Hyzy 


So, what to do with the three meetings that 
remained? One of us had an idea. He was familiar 
with a play that he had wanted us to read together. 
We decided to celebrate by devoting our last meeting 
to doing just that. 


That left two meetings. We scanned our history and 
reviewed what aspects of our lives we had explored, 
looking for what we might have missed. 


Money! We were shocked to discover that we had 
denied ourselves conversational access to the 

single most defining feature in modern life! Money: 
income, wealth, the manner in which these are 
generated, the ways they are disposed of or saved for 


MONEY! WE WERE SHOCKED TO DISCOVER THAT WE HAD 


DENIED OURSELVES CONVERSATIONAL ACCESS TO THE 
SINGLE MOST DEF INING FEATURE IN MODERN LIFE! 


future disposition, and our attitudes towards them. 
We had never discussed our misgivings regarding the 
end results—personal, social, and environmental—of 
our financial choices. We had barely touched on the 
very real money concerns in our families. We hadn’t 
come close to speaking about Meeting: Do we regard 
Meeting as a minimum-cost convenience? Could 
Meeting help us make more responsible financial 
decisions? Could Meeting do more, if we gave more, 
to challenge the established order? 


In our third-from-last meeting, out came our 
insecurities and fears regarding money. Out came 
our competitiveness and petty greed. Out came our 
captivity by the ideology of comparative advantage, 
acquisition and accumulation. Out came our 
complicity with an engine that produces so much 
waste, devastation, wretchedness and death. 


Needless to say, our expressions were awkward. 
And some of them were personal. They revealed 
unfounded assumptions that we had made about 
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each other, judgments too, and envy. We had caught 
ourselves up in territory on which none of us had a 
handle. 


In the second-from-last meeting, the only thing for 
us to do was to forgive ourselves and forgive each 
other. We gave ourselves over, and, in doing so, we 
found depths of greater love and appreciation among 
us. And we were left with an insistent agenda of 
concerns. We were left with a basis for beginning to 
reconfigure our lives. 


At our final meeting, we performed our play, with 
light hearts. It was a farce about a men’s basketball 
team. The roles in the play, it turned out, proved to 
be caricatures of our selves. 


Paul Niebanck worships with South Seattle Friends 
Meeting in Washington. 


Getting Through a Day 


When I think there is nothing to lean on, 
and my recitation of ailments only 
exacerbates the symptoms, I need 

a neighborhood walk—yellow daffodils, 
March wind in my hair, and the curious 


nuzzling of a spotted dog nosing into my hand. 


And I need a sweet nap on coming home, 

a few poems at night before the longer sleep. 

I need recollection, the power to remember 

such things, assurance for other days when I will 
think there’s nothing, and then find something 
surprising, bright and strong to lean on. 


Jeanne Lohmann 
Olympia Friends Meeting 


fit from our experience in plas 
ry.org 1650 Arch Street, Suit 
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An Argument for 


Tithing 


ithing is not a word you hear very often at 

Quaker meetings. Early Friends refused to pay 
required tithes to support the Church of England. 
Although the state no longer requires anyone to 
tithe, it is one of those biblical words that liberal 
Friends tend to shy away from. Instead, we talk 
about “donations” or “contributions,” if we talk 
about money at all. But I think we lose something 
important by calling the money we give to our 
meetings a donation instead of a tithe. A donation 
seems optional; the Old Testament command to give 
a tenth of everything to God has a little more weight 
to it. (Leviticus 27:30). 


Really, it’s hard to talk about money, 

so we avoid it, except when absolutely 
necessary. Business meeting can go 
from deep fellowship to bickering in 
minutes when money comes up on the 
agenda. Voices get loud and faces get 
hard. There never seems to be enough of 
it and Friends have very different ideas 
of how we should spend the money the meeting does 
have. But a lack of funds for various projects is not 
the reason I think tithing is essential—God knows, 
we will dream up more ways to spend any amount of 
money that we have. 


For me, tithing is about a lot more than money. It 
is about faith, trust, and community. By giving ten 
percent of what I make, I have to have faith that 
God will provide what I need and that I will be able 
to survive on less than my entire paycheck. I have 
to trust that the people in my meeting will be good 
stewards of the money I give. Giving that much also 
means that I am invested in what the community 
does, which makes me much more likely to attend 
business meeting and care about how the community 
spends its money. 


I have met so many Quakers who are committed to 
social justice. In our meetings there are committees 
and individuals who are doing so much good 

work. But it seems like when Quakers give money 


istock 


“Te’s obvious, isn’t it? The place 
where your treasure 1s, 1s the place 
you will most want to be, and end 
up being.” 

Luke 12:34 The Message 


by Ashley M. Wilcox 


to support social justice causes, a lot of it goes to 
organizations other than their meetings. I think that 
most meetings would like to do more work in social 
justice, but they are limited by the funds that they 
have. It is very difficult to try to change the world 
when you can’t make rent, for communities as well 
as individuals. 


One of the reasons that we come to Quaker meetings 
is to meet with others who have the same values and 
goals. If our meetings are not making the changes 

in the world that we want, we need to fix that. And 
we need to give as we are able to ensure that the 
meeting can take care of its own needs 
as well as meet the needs of others. 


Another reason I think Friends have 

a hard time talking about money is 
because it is embarrassing to admit that 
we might not have enough. We want the 
people in our community to think well 
of us, so we hide the things that make 
us look less successful. But by doing so, 
we fail to let others in. We need to pay attention to 
the amount that Friends are giving because it reflects 
the health of our community. If giving is down, is it 
because members are having financial difficulties? 

If so, what kind of support can the meeting offer to 
Friends who are experiencing hard times? Does the 
meeting provide space for Friends to express these 
concerns? 


Above all, our meetings provide a place for us to 
spend time in the presence of God. If our hearts long 
to be in the presence of God, our treasure should 

be there too. So give. Give cheerfully—God loves a 
cheerful giver. (2 Corinthians 9:7). Give ten percent if 
you can. Give more than you think you can. It will do 
your meeting good and I think it will do you good too. 


Ashley M. Wilcox is a member of Freedom Friends 
Church in Salem, Oregon, and a sojourning 
member of University Friends Meeting in Seattle, 
Washington. She blogs at questforadequacy. 
blogspot.com. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH TAX RESISTER 


CHRIS MOORE-BACKMAN 


BY BOB RUNYAN 
Chris and daughter Isa/ photo by Colin Anderson 


ou may well be busy with preparing your federal tax return right now. Quakers have long maintained a 

testimony against war and preparation for war, yet each year most of us pay our federal taxes. We do this 
despite the fact that war and preparation for war (and the interest on debt from past wars) are the biggest 
part of the federal discretionary budget. Chris Moore-Backman has a case in federal court challenging our 
legal obligation, as conscientious objectors to war, to pay taxes to prepare for and wage war. I interviewed 
Chris over a period of several weeks as he prepared for his federal court case. 


How did you first come to a decision to resist 
paying taxes for war? 


I started resisting in 2000. It was a time in my life 
when the teachings and example of Jesus were 
hitting home for me in a very profound way. And 
alongside Jesus, Gandhi was exerting his influence 
in full force. His teaching that “ends equal means” 
and that “noncooperation with evil is a sacred duty” 
had taken hold of me, and different parts of my life 
were making me more uncomfortable than I was 
comfortable with. 


But it’s hard to describe such decisions and where 
they come from. In terms of tax resistance, the best 

I can do is to say that during that time my heart 
began opening to the truth that my head had grasped 
a long time before. The sheer enormity of the evil 

I was participating in as a taxpayer, the shame 

and absurdity of our vast allocation of money and 
resources for instruments and campaigns of killing — 
somehow my understanding of such things dropped 
from my head to my heart. In my experience, when 
that happens rationalizations give way almost 
immediately. And when that happens, when the 
rationalizations drop away, I usually find myself 
ready to act. 


What good will one person resisting a few 
thousand bucks in war taxes do, especially 
when so few people feel pangs of conscience 
about this issue? 


One person resisting a few thousand bucks is a 
worthy act in itself and may be a worthy beginning of 
something much larger. 


At a critical point during Gandhi’s South Africa 
years, in the midst of the ongoing struggle, the 
morale of the civil resisters reached its lowest ebb. 
The British government had just double-crossed 
the Indian nationals in a most insulting manner 
and the majority of Gandhi’s “foot soldiers” were 
throwing in the towel. Gandhi pulled together a few 
trusted colleagues and together they counted up the 
remaining satyagrahis, as the civil resisters had 
begun to call themselves. As the story goes they came 
up with a list of forty names. Gandhi pondered over 
the list for some time, then asked one of his friends, 
“What do you think of these forty?” The response 
was: “These resisters will fight to the very end.” 
Gandhi is said to have smiled and replied, “In time 
these forty will inspire forty,ooo.” And that is what 
came to pass. At the end of that chapter of Gandhi’s 
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leadership, when a guesstimate of the resisters was 
made it came to somewhere around forty,ooo. 


Of course I would love to see a massive mobilization 
against war taxes, but right now I’m mainly 
interested in finding thirty-nine teammates. I can 
get my mind around a number like thirty-nine. I can 
picture that. And, of course, the wisdom couched 

in this story about Gandhi is that one’s depth of 
commitment and the force of truth will carry the 
day in the end. In a truly nonviolent struggle, large 
numbers of people are a by-product of those things. 


This relates to what you said about the small number 
of people who feel pangs about their participation 

in the military-taxation system. While on a national 
scale I think that assessment rings true, within 

the Quaker community I think most if not all of us 
struggle over paying for war. I have yet to meet a 
Friend who is comfortable with the practice. While 

it may be true that most Friends avoid the topic, I 
see that as evidence of our 
shared uneasiness about 

it, not of a shared lack of 
concern. For this reason I 
hold out hope for the thirty- 
nine. With thousands of 
Friends in turmoil over our 
payment of war taxes, surely 
thirty-nine of them will be 
up for resistance! 


WE HAVE YET 1O FACE [HE 
SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL 
COSTS SUFFERED NOI ONLY 
BY THOSE ON [TIE RECEIVING 
END OF CUR MILIIARIZAIION, 
BUT By [HOSE NO! ON JHE 
RECEIVING END OF OUR HELE 


billion annually. It’s an enormous amount of money. 
But the awful truth is that $30 billion represents less 
than one-twentieth of our current annual military 
spending. One-twentieth! This has to be the worst 
sin of omission in history. And we're part of it. 
Quakers are part of this system, this pattern, this 
way of behaving that chooses death and destruction 
over life to such an unthinkable degree. I want to see 
our community break free of this. 


Let’s say you find thirty-nine other 
dedicated satyagrahis. Can you see the next 
steps forward? 


I have a picture of possible steps forward. But before 
I share what I see, I need to preface it by saying that 
I fully believe our first query needs to be “What is 
the faithful thing to do?” With or without a group of 
forty satyagrahis, and the potential steps they might 
set into motion, noncooperation with evil remains 
my sacred duty. As a member of the Religious 
Society of Friends I am 
,. charged with bearing witness 
to that truth. 


Now, let’s say we have forty 
Quakers, each disciplined 
and committed practitioners 
of nonviolence, each 
actively engaged in all-out 
tax resistance. Right there 

I see nothing less than a 


With so many problems 
in the world and so 
many wrongs to be righted, why do you pick 
this issue to focus on at this time? 


It’s not my only focus, but it is moving closer and 
closer to center-stage these days. One reason for 
this is that my resistance has drawn me into the 
federal court system, which requires a good deal of 
attention. 


The other reason is that tax resistance is the perfect 
issue for today’s Quakers to wrestle with. In fact, 

I think it may be the most critical issue we face 

as a spiritual family, as one could say slavery was 
the most critical issue facing Friends during John 
Woolman’s day. It is an issue which strikes at the 
heart of each and every testimony our community 
claims to hold dear. 


We have yet to face the spiritual and material costs 
suffered not only by those on the receiving end of 
our militarization, but by those not on the receiving 
end of our help. The UN estimates that world hunger 
could be put to an end for somewhere around $30 


transformed Society of 
Friends! The forty will ignite 
a movement by igniting the thirty or forty Meetings 
from which they come. This won’t happen through 
interest groups and newsletter articles, but through 
re-ordered lives. Bold action—things like court 
witness and eventually prison witness—will be marks 
of such re-ordered lives. 


The forty will be challenging the state and their 
fellow Quakers with the same truth—that paying 
for war is fundamentally a religious matter. I think 
Friends are able to keep the issue of tax resistance 
at arm’s length, year in and year out, because we 
are not held accountable to it as a religious matter. 
By and large, contemporary Friends buy into the 
conventional attitude that what one does with 
one’s money is a private affair. That individualist 
notion is one of the greatest barriers we face. As 
soon as Friends begin to choose God’s justice as our 
measuring stick, instead of conventional wisdom 
and rationalizations, the question of paying for 
war will not only become more pronounced in our 
Meetings for Worship, it will find its way to the 
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floor of our Business Meetings. When that happens, 
when paying taxes for war is held before the Light of 
corporate discernment as the religious issue it truly 
is, that’s when our community will be baptized into 
resistance. 


So what is the faithful thing to do, as you see 
it? What does non-cooperation look like to 
you? Is there a right way and a wrong way 
to resist paying for war or is it as the Spirit 
leads? Could the Spirit lead Friends to pay 
for war? 


In the quote that’s become such a mainstay for 
Friends, George Fox wrote that, “the spirit of Christ 
which leads us into all Truth will never move us 

to fight and war against any man with outward 
weapons, neither for the kingdoms of Christ or the 
kingdoms of this world.” That is, not for religious 
reasons or worldly reasons. A sentence before that, 
Fox wrote that “We 


convinced that the hardest steps are the first two — 
laying down the hope that acquiescence with the war 
tax system can somehow be justified, and making 
the decision to act. I wouldn’t encourage Friends to 
get too far ahead of themselves when considering 
tax resistance. If those first two steps aren’t taken, 
there’s no point in fretting over the details of 
keeping our money from the IRS, or the potential 
consequences of doing so. 


It seems most Friends intentionally pay all 
of their federal taxes, including the military 
portion. You have said that you believe the 
Spirit would never lead Friends to do that. 
So, if you are right, most Friends are either 
defying or not recognizing God’s will. In 
John Woolman’s day, it is likely that many 
Friends who could not in good conscience 
hold slaves paid war taxes. How can you 
know you are 


utterly deny all outward 
wars, and strife, and 
fightings...” My deep 
hope is that modern 
Friends will reclaim 

the utterly in “We 
utterly deny...” I see 

no spiritual distinction 
between fighting in 
wars and paying others 
to do so. And I agree 
completely with Fox 
that the Spirit will never 
lead us there. 


Some Friends would 
argue that given their particular circumstances 
paying federal income tax is justifiable based on 
what amounts to a lesser of two evils rationale. 
During his ministry, John Woolman frequently 
heard that type of argument from slaveholding 
Friends as well. But such justifications only persist 
when Friends are spiritually disconnected from those 
on the receiving end of the injustice. To illustrate, 
just consider if the government were asking for 
voluntary contributions for killing machines and 
campaigns that would threaten the lives of our own 
children. Would Friends still hold firm to a lesser 

of two evils defense? I have the bittersweet benefit 

of having loved ones who live in a war zone in 
Colombia, including a godson. These friends remind 
me that it is our children we’re talking about here. 
It’s always our children. 


War tax resistance is a challenging process. But I’m 


WOOLMAN ARGUED THAT FRIENDS 
_ WEREN'T PAYING WAR TAXES AND 
- HOLDING SLAVES BECAUSE THEY 
TRULY BELIEVED IT WAS THE RIGHT 
_ THING TO DO. HE MAINTAINED 
THAT FRIENDS MUFFLED THE INNER 
_ VOICE AND TALKED THEMSELVES 
INTO THOSE THINGS FOR FEAR OF 
_ THE CONSEQUENCES OF DOING 
| OTHERWISE. | THINK ITS EXACILY 
THE SAME WITH US TODAY. 


» right on this issue, 
_ and the majority 
»f other Friends 

| wrong? 


can’t know for certain. 
andhi continually 
mphasized that no 

ne is privy to absolute 
ruth, which for him 

as synonymous with 
od. Our job is to 
move from relative 
ruth to relative truth 
n the direction of the 
bsolute. 


Luckily, there appear to be some helpful short-cuts 
along this journey with truth. Chief among them 

is nonviolence, and along with it all of its greatest 
practitioners. In terms of war taxes, I’ve sought to 
align myself with John Woolman and a whole host of 
faithful men and women who have said that people 
of peace should not pay for war. When it comes 
down to it, while the majority may disagree with that 
simple logic, I like my chances in keeping company 
with those who have held to it. 


Another reason I’m confident that I’m on the right 
track goes by the name of Ander Tuberquia. He’s my 
godson, whom I just mentioned-a seven-year old boy 
who lives in a little village in northwest Colombia. 
Ander’s life and the lives of all those most dear to 
him hang in the balance every day. Our nation has 
funded war in his country every day of his life, while 
he goes without simple things like school books and 
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medicine. How could I voluntarily contribute to such 
a reality unless I was shutting myself off from the 
part of me that knows and loves that child? 


The majority of taxpaying Friends, I think, actually 
agree with me. Woolman argued that Friends 
weren't paying war taxes and holding slaves because 
they truly believed it was the right thing to do. He 
maintained that Friends muffled the inner voice and 
talked themselves into those things for fear of the 
consequences of doing otherwise. I think it’s exactly 
the same with us today. 


You are making an argument based on 
conscience, which you recognize clearly 
leading you to resist war taxes. How do you 
recognize the “tender movings of the Holy 
Spirit?” How do you distinguish them from 
the workings of your own mind? 


Have you ever read John Woolman’s writings and 
had that sense that he’s speaking to you from this 
other, more heavenly perspective? As he speaks you 
can hear and feel how religious concerns have taken 
their rightful place over and above worldly concerns. 
He is seeing things with an infinitely wider lens and, 
paradoxically, he sees and frames things in a very 
simplistic light. The same quality comes through 
when you read Gandhi, Oscar Romero, Dorothy Day, 
Martin Luther King, Jr.,— not to mention Jesus. It’s 
not that these teachers’ heads are in the clouds, but 
that God’s justice has become the measuring stick for 
all they survey. I perceive the “tender movings of the 
Holy Spirit” in my conversation with these teachers. 


In addition to placing such trust in these prophets, 
my own experiments with truth have shown me brief 
glimpses from that heavenly perspective. This is not 
uncommon for us as Friends. It’s part of who we are. 
Though fleeting, these glimpses are undeniable. And 
they inspire me to re-order my own life so that way 
of seeing can be put to some concrete use, so that it 
can become operational. 


What would you say to those Friends who 
don’t sense God leading them to resist war 
taxes and who don’t agree with intellectual 
arguments against paying federal taxes for 
war and preparation for war? What would 
you say to those Friends who would like to 
resist war taxes but are afraid? 


In response to your very first question I spoke of how 
I began resisting when my mode of understanding 
shifted from my head to my heart. Gandhi spoke 

of this shift as absolutely critical in the process of 
persuading others to change their position. He said, 


“The appeal of reason is more to the head but the 
penetration of the heart comes from suffering.” So it 
is that what I might say to Friends who disagree with 
the tax resistance stance, or who are on the fence 
about it, is not nearly as important as what Iam 
actually doing as a resister. 


When the time for conversation does arise, though, 
with a Friend who doesn’t believe in the tax 
resistance approach, my primary question would 
likely be this: “Do you think the rationale you use 
today in support of paying taxes would have justified 
slaveholding in John Woolman’s time?” 


For Friends who would like to resist but are 

afraid I would be curious to know if they thought 

the presence of a more vibrant, tightly-knit faith 
community would assuage some of their fear. We 
have something of a Catch-22 situation, in that 
much of what Friends fear would be absorbed by our 
own community, if we were living more fully in true 
covenant connection with one another — if we were 
fully aware, as Friend Zac Moon said to me recently, 
that we truly belong to each other. But I don’t think 
we can get to that place until enough Friends witness 
to our hidden strength through outward resistance 
and self-suffering. 
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How can redemptive suffering work in 
moving Friends to resist war taxes? The 
IRS no longer imprisons Friends for war 
tax resistance and this year is the 20-year 
anniversary of the last time the IRS took a 
war tax resister’s house. Risks for war tax 
resisters seem to be small. The IRS seems to 
have learned not to create martyrs. 


You're absolutely right that the risks are currently 
low for the usual brand of tax resistance. The 


domination system won't persecute something that it. 


doesn’t feel threatened by. 


I actually see the practice of not paying federal 
income tax as a preparatory step. That step and 
bearing whatever consequences it brings are pre- 
requisites and training for further, bolder resistance. 
Such training looks different for each individual. In 
some cases it is quite simple, in others it requires a 
radical re-ordering of one’s life. Whatever the case, 
the process of withdrawing our concrete support 

of militarization places us in a position of greater 
clarity and credibility as we move into other aspects 
of what needs to be a wider, prolonged struggle. 


i FURTHER SEASON IN G 


War tax resistance is an active concern among 
_ many Friends i in Pacific Yearly Meeting. Friends 
Steve Le ] Leeds and Elizabeth Boardman, both — 
1 Ts ¢ Francis iends Meeting, are 
- visiting among Friends in PYM in aneffortto 
_ support Friends’ discernment on the issue. In | 
_ addition to a number of queries (published in the 
March 2008 issue of Western Friend), they are - 
_ inviting Friends to consider the minute Palo Alto 
: _ Meeting recently approved regarding \ war taxes: 


. “AS : faith community, we believe that war _ 
violat ed religious conviction that we _ 

emies and acknowledge and __ 

that of God i in every HE life. We declare : - 


Friends are a highly intelligent and creative bunch. 
And, when we give ourselves to it, we’re very 
receptive spiritually. If even a small number of us 
give ourselves to the task, with God’s help we'll be 
able to discern how to best reveal the stark conflict 
between our faith and the military-taxation system. 
I trust that this will include forms of creative public 
witness. Such witness, if it’s persistent and grounded 
in a bedrock refusal to pay for war, will begin to 
draw some measure of the system’s violence upon 
ourselves. 


What would you suggest to someone who 
reads these words and feels somewhat 
pulled toward being a part of this struggle? 


Before suggesting anything I would celebrate the 


@ Opening in that direction, no matter how small or 
tentative. So often such pulls are the way God speaks 
to us, and this is reason to rejoice. 


Depending on the person I may suggest different 
_things. But to all I would definitely encourage that 
they reach out to others. The further on this journey 


I go the more I see how distant we are from one 


_another. We too often jump to false conclusions 
about what others think or feel. And, in fear of 

_ estranging ourselves from those who don’t see things 
_ the way we do, we estrange ourselves from them, by 
_steering clear of meaningful and honest engagement. 


To someone feeling a slight pull toward tax 
resistance I would encourage that he or she seek out 
resisters and non-resisters alike, in order to pray 
together, discuss together, investigate together what 
God is doing in his or her life — or, better yet, in all of 
their lives. I, for one, am a firm believer in the power 
_of such communion, and I’m ready to be a part of it 
_when asked. I think most Friends feel the same way. 
Seeking the truth together is always a good thing to 
do. And in this case it may be much more than that. 
_It may be part of turning an important tide in the 
direction of justice. 


Bob Runyan is a member of Chico Friends Meeting 
in Chico, California. Chris Moore-Backman is a 
_member of San Francisco Friends Meeting. 
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Vays my term as Presiding Clerk had ended, I expected a quiet retirement for a few years until I had 
recharged by spiritual batteries and then planned to dive back into committee work. However, the 
incoming Presiding Clerk had attended a workshop on non-profit organization governance and brought 
back some ideas on changes in our financial reporting to Meeting for Worship for Business. She came to me 
with a sparkle in her eye and asked if I would clerk a committee to season these ideas. As often happens with 
leadings, I said “Yes,” without knowing quite what I was getting into. It will be four years in February 2010 — 


since Eugene Friends Meeting in Eugene, Oregon, formed our first Finance Committee. 


Our membership roles record about 110 members. Each First Day twelve to twenty persons attend early 
morning worship; 25-50 persons attend adult and children’s meeting at eleven o’clock worship. We own 
our Meetinghouse without a mortgage. About eight years ago we began hiring part time employees and 

now employ three part-time employees, paying for bookkeeping services. Our fiscal year begins July 1 and 
ends June 30 each year. We do not have an endowment but are just beginning to explore establishing one. 
These bare facts may explain why our Meeting, established in the late 1940’s, only recently formed a Finance 


Committee. 


Invitation, enlightenment, intention: These are 
three basic elements of any spiritual endeavor. 
Why should these elements be any different when 
we use the language of numbers? When we speak 
of financial matters we often use the language of 
religion. Financial reporters write about “faith” in 
the market. Goods are said to have market “value”. 
Commercialism may have tried to make money into 
a religion, but religion isn’t Spirit. 


Just as we can re-infuse our religious community 
with Spirit, we may re-infuse our financial 
connections with Spirit. “The Market” was once a 
marketplace, a barter exchange of spirit-led labor 
and handiwork. Today’s monetized society has 
distanced us from this marketplace of origin. The 
fruit of our spirit-led labor is now expressed in the 
language of numbers that we commonly call money. 


We cannot go back to the barter exchange for all 
that we need to sustain ourselves and the Meeting. 
But we can examine our financial condition through 
a worship sharing clearness process. This allows us 
to be guided by the Light as we consider intentional 
budgeting and spending. 


GROUNDED IN SPIRIT 


Finances tend to be task and number oriented. As 
such, it can be easy to fall into worldly facilitation 
and reporting habits, since finances are rarely 
considered to be a spirit-led activity. The Finance 
Committee of Eugene Friends Meeting operates 
essentially as a Worship Group focused on Meeting 
finances. Our financial policies and procedures 

are framed as advices and queries to enhance our 
intention that our deliberations be led by the Spirit. 


For many members of the Finance Committee, the 
more we have explored the spiritual wellspring of the 
financial life of the Meeting, the deeper our spiritual 
connection to the Meeting community has become. 
It is helpful for members to prepare for committee 
meetings by worshiping deeply. On First Days, 

our Meeting provides a three hour block of time 
available for Meeting for Worship, and on occasion, 
some members have used all three hours to prepare 
for a committee meeting. Several times a message 
from Meeting for Worship has become the spiritual 
touchstone for Meeting financial deliberations. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAIN SPEAKING 


The members and attenders most likely to volunteer 
to serve on the Finance Committee are often those 
who are fluent in what I call “Financese”. Financese 
is a specific dialect of the language of numbers 

that can be very intimidating to people who are 

not comfortable with numbers. When these well- 
intentioned volunteers bring a financial report to the 
membership it is sometimes received as if it were 
delivered in Japanese (when no-one in the room 
speaks Japanese.) At best, the report is received 
with glazed eyes and sympathetic nods. At worst, 
the financial reporter is asked several questions that 
make it clear that the listener does not understand 
the report. 


The equivalents of the Board of Directors of a 
Friends Meeting are those attending Meeting 

for Worship for Business. Attenders may have a 
wide range of experience with or even interest in 
financial matters. This range, along with changes 

in attendance from month to month, can make it 
challenging for a Finance Committee to successfully 
convey information to the Meeting. Therefore when 
reporting the financial condition of the Meeting, a 
key task for our Finance Committee is to translate 
fairly intimidating QuickBooks reports to what could 
be called a modern form of plain speech. We have 
also come to rely on “plain pictures” for presenting 


INVITATION, ENLIGHFENMENT, 
INTENTION: THESE ARE THREE 
BASIC ELEMENTS OF ANY SPIRITUAL 


ENDEAVOR. WHY SHOULD THESE 
ELEMENTS BE ANY DIFFERENT WHEN 
WE USE THE LANGUAGE OF NUMBERS? 


certain types of financial information. At our 
Business Meetings, as a general rule, all information 
is available as a resource for questions and archived 
for later questions, but only a text summary of those 
reports is presented to the membership. 


CREATING CLEAR REPORTS 


The initial need for the Finance Committee was to 
clarify financial reporting to the membership. Once 
the Committee was formed, other financial tasks 
were added to the scope: supervise a paid Treasurer; 
educate the membership about financial matters 
(this expands the scope of financial reporting); 
prepare the annual budget; and long term financial 
planning. Finance Committee members also serve 
on other committees in an advisory capacity, such as 
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Personnel Committee. We have six members on our 
committee and need every single one! 


Statements of cash flow—income and expenditures 
for a given period—are the easiest financial reports 
for most members of the Meeting to comprehend. 


FOR MANY MEMBERS OF THE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, THE MORE 
WE HAVE EXPLORED THE SPIRITUAL 
WELLSPRING OF THE FINANCIAL LIFE 


OF THE MEETING, THE DEEPER OUR 
SPIRITUAL CONNECTION. TO THE 
MEETING COMMUNITY HAS BECOME: 


Income statements, statements of retained earnings, 
and balance sheets are virtually incomprehensible 

to people who have not been educated in the finer 
points of accounting. Though these reports are often 
provided by bookkeepers, these business-oriented 
reports may not at first feel relevant to the financial 
condition of a small to mid-size Meeting. However, 
these reports are designed to provide specific 
information that may be important to understanding 
the context of cash flows of the Meeting. Our Finance 
Committee has focused on reporting cash flows. 


Diversity on the Finance Committee is very helpful 
for seasoning of spreadsheet reports and for the 

task of translating into a text report. Though 

each committee member is not considered to 

be representing a constituency, the diversity 

of our committee reflects the diversity of our 
membership. As Finance Committee membership 
has changed these last years we have been blessed 
with perspectives ranging from a Friend who is 

very comfortable with numbers and has an eye 

for detail developed over years of correcting math 
homework and tests but knows very little about 
financial reporting conventions, to another who is an 
investment consultant, and even someone new to the 
Meeting that does not yet speak fluent “Quakerese”, 
who helps to ensure that our cliquish terms are 
removed or explained sufficiently. 


Bringing these diverse views together in worship 
sharing centered on financial reports has resulted 
in creating quarterly reporting templates that are 
clear and concise. Admittedly our early efforts were 
challenging. I remember our committee’s second 
or third try at creating a quarterly report text 
summaty. I was very discouraged and commented 
to our Presiding Clerk after Meeting for Worship 
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for Business that even I didn’t understand what 

I had just said. The Clerk very gently encouraged 

our committee to keep trying and we would get it. 
Later that year, after much worship sharing to draft 
quarterly reports, at the rise of Business Meeting 
several attenders stopped me to express appreciation 
and some said that it was the first time they had 
understood a financial report to the membership. 

I received a few cards in the mail thanking our 
Finance Committee for our good work. Even these 
two years later, attenders remain very appreciative of 
our Spirit-led text reporting approach. 


FINANCIAL REPORTING 


Several levels of financial reporting are helpful 
for keeping Friends informed about the financial 
condition of the Meeting. Budgeting, quarterly 
reports, special reports, and an annual report on 
finances are all useful tools, and ones which can 
be readily adapted to be Spirit-led, concise, and 
enjoyable to read. 


Budgeting: The springboard of our spirit-led 
financial life is the budget process. Each cycle our . 
Finance Committee focuses the spiritual lens on our 
budget through advices and queries that speak to the 
financial condition of the Meeting. Budgeting using 
advices and queries as a touchstone invites those 
present to enter into worship during deliberations. 
They allow the Presiding Clerk to refocus discussion 
by invoking the queries. They frame the conversation 
such that when the budget is approved there can be 
a feeling of spiritual fulfillment. These past few years 
are certainly the first times I have felt spiritually 
uplifted at the end of the budget process rather than 
just relieved. 


Quarterly Reporting: Once the budget is approved, 
quarterly reports to the membership provide 
financial cash flow reports. The template we have 
developed follows this general pattern: 


1) The first section reminds members and attenders 
of the time frame described in the report. 


2) Asummary of net cash flow for the quarter is 
followed by a bar graph comparing the quarter 
income, expenditures and the annual budgeted 
amount. The summary concludes with a reminder: 
“The Meeting’s commitment to the operations, 
maintenance and ministry reflected in this year’s 
budget remains dependent upon the continued 
financial commitment of our members and 
attenders.” 


3) The third section is reserved for Committee 
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comments or recommendations, an opportunity for 
educating the membership. 


4) The first part of the second page is devoted to 
annual budget income and expenditure detail. It is 
particularly helpful to list quarterly net and total the 
net to date as the budget year progresses. 


5) The second part of the second page outlines 
the income and expenditures in our unbudgeted 
accounts, called “Dedicated Funds”. 


6) The entire report concludes with a total cash flow 
statement to date. 


Special reports: Special reports are purpose driven. 
They usually focus on a specific aspect of the whole 
financial picture. Occasionally a Finance Committee 
member is approached to answer a question that 
merits special reporting. Sometimes questions 
during committee seasoning of financial reports 
prompt development of a special report. Typically _ 
pictures are worth a thousand words in a special 
report. Examples of special reports include a pie 
chart of types of income or a bar graph comparing 
first quarter income for the last three years. It is 
our practice to make each special report available 
to all members and attenders. A special report may 
eventually be incorporated into other reports. 


Annual Report: Many non-profit organizations 
publish annual reports that not only fulfill their 
responsibility to reporting financial conditions, but 
include testimonials of how the donated money was 
spent. Eugene Friend Meeting Finance Committee 
has successfully implemented this style of annual 
reporting. The report is intended to create a dialog 
regarding the financial life of the Meeting. 


We publish the annual report as an insert to the 
newsletter the month in which the budgeting cycle 
begins. It provides a wider financial context and 
foundation for the budget meditation. The annual 
report was especially helpful in educating members 
and attenders as it became clearer that our spending 
trends were exceeding our income. The Finance 
Committee felt that people who know about the 
operations, maintenance and ministry carried out 
by the Meeting are more likely to feel good about 
donating their hard-earned dollars. 


“HIDING IN PLAIN SIGHT’ 


Friends value transparency in all of our endeavors. 
To fulfill the expectation of full disclosure, well- 
meaning treasurers present the bookkeeping reports 
at Business Meeting. As the bookkeeping reports 
have become more complex, especially after the 
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transition to QuickBooks reports, in many Meetings 
presenting unseasoned reports has amounted to 
“hiding in plain sight”. In Eugene Friends Meeting, 
attempting to season QuickBooks reports in Business 
Meeting became increasingly frustrating to those in 
attendance. 


It may seem counterintuitive that greater 
transparency in financial reporting resulted from 
sending the QuickBooks reports to a committee 
for thorough seasoning and then publishing a text 
summary for the membership. However, this new 
reporting style allows the community we serve 

to begin the conversation feeling that they have 
information they can understand. 


This principle of transparency and of Spirit-guided 
financial consideration has transformed Eugene 
Friends’ Meeting into a community which is able 
to greet money issues in our community with 
clarity and openness--with a sense of invitation, 
enlightenment and intention. 


Jill is a convinced Friend of 23 years who is a 
member of Eugene Friends Meeting in Oregon. 
She has been the clerk of her Meeting’s Finance 
Committee since its inception in February 2006. 
This committee has been the catalyst for Spirit-led 
Meeting-wide financial explorations. 


CONTINUE THE CONVERSATION! — 


Jill is one of the presenters at the March 5-7 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center workshop, Rightly- 
Ordered Financial menenenent for Friends 
‘(details on pg. 3. . - 


Examples of all of thee reports are available a on 
Western Friend’s website beginning February 1oth. 
You are welcome to download them, and to join in 
an ongoing conversation about Spirit-led finances! 
Visit west cruinend. org to learn more. 


POSTCARD REPORTING: FINANCIAL OUTREACH AMONG FRIENDS 


It is common for a fraction of the general — 
‘Meeting membership to attend Monthly _ 
Meeting for Worship for Business, and 

our Meeting is no different. We typically - 
host 30 to 70 people for worship each First 
Day and 20 or so people attend Business 
Meeting each month. 


Finance Committee felt i it was important 
to reach out to the wider membership, 
particularly as it became clear that ou 
expenditures were trending to exceed 

our income for the fourth year inarov 
Our committee developed a “postcard” 
financial report to the membership tha 
is given out at the rise of Meeting. (se 
example to right) 


The purpose of our first postcard rod 
was to alert the Meeting of spending trends 
and to request reduced expenditures from © 
committees, a 20% increase in monthly 
giving from members and attenders, _ 

and for Friends to consider a one-time 
donation. Our Meeting members and 
attenders responded quickly to this 
postcard alert, and we ended the budget 
year with our income slightly exceeding _ 
expenditures. The committee members _ 
felt that we should continue the practice of | 
postcard reports. . | 


FY2009-2010 1st 
Qtr Income 


FY2009-2010 1st 
Qtr Expenditure 


FY2009-2010 


EFM FY 2009-2010 Income vs Expenditure 


| Donation | income for ist Qtr FY 2010 was 23% of annual 
projected income for the fiscal year. 


Total Ordinary ist Quarter Expense: $6, 131.26 | 


Ordinary spending for ist Qtr FY 2010 was 18% of annual 
projected expenditure for the fiscal year. 
Net Ordinary Income (Income — Expense): $1,787.78 _ 
The Meeting went to great effort to create a budget that 
realistically reflected our recent income trends. The ist 
Quarter reports indicate that the Mee community i is 
‘meeting the challenge. 

For more information view the full reports in 1 the Finance 
file located in the Library. 
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eas Victorian Quaker Elizabeth Fry for defying 
social convention, for descending into debtors’ 
dungeons and restoring the dignity of women 
convicts. The image of Lady Bountiful appeals to 
me, as it did to wealthy women of the British Ladies 
Association who joined Mrs. Fry in prison ministry. 


Seeing myself as a generous giver left me reluctant 

to receive help, much less ask for money. When 
someone offered financial assistance at a time of 
great need, I broke down and wept. Tears of grateful 
relief softened my shell of self-sufficiency and showed 
me the meaning of “bearing one another’s burdens.” 
This sometimes means asking for, and accepting 
material assistance as well as spiritual care. 


Most Americans and many Friends, including me, 
have been well-schooled in “rugged individualism.” 
Sociologist Robert Bellah calls individualism the 
‘default mode’ of American culture. Operating from 
the default setting means that most of us, most of the 
time, instinctively turn toward options that protect 
our individual freedoms and maximize our individual 
choices. This is particularly true in the financial 


ANSWERING THAT. OF GOD WITH 
MONEY-AS WELL AS LOVE CAN SOFTEN 
PRIDE, INVITE HUMILITY AND EXPAND 


“ MUTUALITY. AMONG FRIENDS. 


arena where money matters are intensely private. 
The Religious Society of Friends challenges such 
cultural imperatives. The transformative power of 
worship weakens individualism and strenthens social 
conscience. Waiting together in the Light invites 
Divine Love to well up in the hearts of givers and 
receivers alike. As I can attest, answering that of God 
with money as well as love can soften pride, invite 
humility and expand mutuality among Friends. 


Quaker stewardship is based upon the great 
invitation of Jesus: “Love God with all your heart, 
soul and mind, and love your neighbor as yourself.” 
Friends Fiduciary Corporation serves neighbors 


Western Friend 


How do Western Monthly Meetings respond when 
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by following leadings of divine love in socially 
responsible investing and charitable giving. American 
Friends Service Committee alleviates the suffering of 
neighbors worldwide by wisely using the money given 
by donors to “Let us then see what love can do.” 


Economic interdependence emerged during the 
persecutions of England’s Commonwealth period 
when Friends provided for families whose farms or 
goods had been seized and cared for children whose 
parents had been imprisoned. Colonial Quakers in 
Pennsylvania established a fund (still operating) 

to assist “Friends in Necessitous Circumstances.” 

It is replenished by income on property willed to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Love is still the first 
motion in tending and mending families torn by debt. 


a member suffers a financial setback? Stories from 
Canada and California offer two examples. 


Drawing Marian aside at the rise of Meeting, Becky 
whispered, “I’ve heard the government can take 
your kids away when the heat gets 
turned off.” Marian covered Becky’s 
hand with her own. “Tell me what’s 
happening.” 


“Money has been tight for some time,” 
Becky began. “The prospect of another 
spare Christmas hurt, so I bought 

gifts for my kids on credit. When that 
bill came in January I paid it but when the gas bill 
arrived I couldn’t pay that. So I shoved it in a drawer 
without opening the envelope. I couldn’t face the 
heating bill the next month, or the month after that 
either. Now I have a disconnection notice. The gas 
will be shut off on Tuesday.” 


Economic crises like Becky’s need more than a 
listening ear. The urgent need led Marian to act 
quickly, assisting Becky in getting an extension from 
an energy assistance agency. She was both a loving 
presence and a practical guide, responding with 
respect, creativity and commitment. Then Marian 
called together a Care Committee to explore credit 
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counseling with Becky and to help her make a long- 
term plan to reduce family debts. 


“Personal indebtedness is a place where Quaker 
concern for the simple life intersects with social 
justice,” said Greg when the committee met. “I see 
Becky as a victim of economic injustice. Anyone 
carrying a balance of a thousand dollars on a credit 
card from month to month is in bondage to our 
consumption culture.” 


“You've thought about this before,” mused Adam. 


“Yes, I filed for personal bankruptcy six years ago,” 
said Greg. 


“We never knew.” 


“That’s the way I wanted it at the time,” replied Greg. 
“I was embarrassed and ashamed. Now I can help 
someone else by sharing what I learned the hard 


” 


way. 


“It might be wise to offer an adult education program 
for the whole Meeting,”suggested Holly. “I’m reading 
a book on voluntary simplicity. Pendle Hill has 
pamphlets, too. We can educate each other before 
going into debt as well as afterward.” 


The Care Committee met with Becky and agreed 
that her financial problems developed one choice at 
a time, leading to a crisis. Her situation prompted 
others to consider living more simply as a preventive 
action while addressing the spiritual condition 
underlying debt. “At the same time, we want to be 
tender in talking about simplicity lest it prove a 
barrier to Friends who are carrying high debt loads. 
We don’t want to risk any sense of shame about 
having made a mess of things,” cautioned David. 
“Exploring faith and finance is a first step, something 
we can do before people ask for help. “The poor’ are 
not just ‘over there’ but very near, among our own 
family, friends and neighbors.” 


Claremont Monthly Meeting in Southern California 
“bears each other’s burdens” through several funds, 
including a Friendly Loan Fund and one designated 
to serve the needs of children and elders. Meeting 
policies protect privacy and provide for urgency. 
Each request is responded to with tender care. 


“I have a concern.” 
How often have you heard a Friend say this? 


My concern linking love and money stems from 

a period on staff with The Ministry of Money in 
Washington, DC. This concern deepened through 
contemplative prayer and Quaker worship. The 
more tender Friends become in worship, the more 


fruit a few good queries can bear in Meeting gardens 
and the more pliable we become in responding to 
financial concerns among us. Social conscience 

can lose steam unless it is fed from the Source. 

How human it is to feel a momentary response to 
hardship followed by a fall into forgetfulness or 
apathy. Queries keep us engaged for the long haul. 


“Where are you?” Creator God asked the first couple 
in the first garden. It is still a relevant question. 


Where am I personally? 


How did debt shape the lives of my parents? 
Grandparents? 


What strengths grew from my time of weakness? 
Where am I relationally? 


How can money matters help us heal our sense of 
separation from each other? 


How did I help someone during a financial 
emergency? 


What can financial help contribute to a more just 
and sustainable society? 


Where am I communally? 


How does my Meeting communicate willingness to 
assist people struggling with debt? 


How do we demonstrate respect and confidentiality? 


What structures do we have in place to respond to 
urgent economic needs? 


How might we better prepare ourselves? 


How can we move toward “an easy mind” amidst 
desperately real needs? 


Where am I spiritually? 


Which Testimonies guide us in exploring the 
practical applications of simplicity? 


How might “involuntary simplicity” of someone 
prompt our caring response? 


How is “answering that of God” with love and money 
a path to integrity? 


Parker Palmer reminds us that “Loving leadership 
comes from people who have penetrated their own 
inner darkness. They can lead the rest of us to a 
place of ‘hidden wholeness’ because they have been 
there and know the way.” 


Judith Favor is a member of Claremont Friends 
Meeting in Southern California. Adapted from a 
pastoral care newsletter, this is an excerpt from 
her book A Spiritual Guide to Sabbath Economics: 
Making Love with Money. 
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by Bill Bauriedel and Katrina Smathers 


alo Alto Friends Meeting’s Finance Committee 

became interested in the amount and 
distribution of Meeting activities as described in 
the July 2006 Friends Journal issue on money. 
Finance Committee organized several discussions as 
a series, looking at the Meeting’s budget, considering 
investment strategies that express our social values, 
and our personal financial choices. 


Following these study sessions, Finance Committee 
in Fall 2008 decided to set up a study not only of 
the annual distribution of its dollars through its 
budget process, but also, a parallel distribution of 
the personal efforts of Meeting 
members and attenders 
during 2008. The hope was 
that the results would help 

the Meeting appreciate its 
many efforts in different areas. 
While numerical data cannot 
possible capture the quality, 
meaning, and spiritual depth 
of the Meeting’s activities, it 
may highlight the degree to 
which members contribute to the Meeting practically 
and as a community, to social needs in the local area, 
and to Quaker organizations. 


While preparing the budget for 2009, Finance 
Committee applied expenditure categories 
mentioned in one of the articles in the 
aforementioned issue of Friends Journal. The 
numbers in brackets represent the results of the 
survey of Palo Alto Friends’ volunteer efforts and our 
2008 budget expenditures. 

The categories were: 

1. Physical/practical operation of our Meeting 
organization. (2,585 hours, 44% of total budget) 

2. Development and nurture of the Meeting as a 
community. (2,971 hours, 23% of total budget) 

3. Witness/outreach/service to non-Quaker world 
community life. (1,815 hours, 9% of total budget) 

4. Contributions to Quaker organizations, (regional, 
national, and international), beyond our own 
Meeting. (2,972 hours, 23% of total budget) 


Katrina Smathers carried out the study in January 
2009, asking members to report on their activities in 
2008 as they reflected on their past year. Individual 
e-mails were sent to the 91 individuals listed on the 
current Nominating Committee report so that all 
who wished to participate could do so. Follow-up 
e-mails and personal conversations elicited about 

52 responses. Many individuals participate in more 
than one activity, often changing their roles when 
the committee assignments change in September. 
Reported hours were tabulated on a spreadsheet, 
data checked and re-checked and then combined and 
reported in the four activity 
groupings. She then added 
some subjective estimates to 
round out activities not fully 
reported. 


Friends reported 10,343 hours 
of service for the year, a figure 
equivalent to five full-time 
employees or somewhat more 
than 100 hours per year per 
volunteer (over half of our 
members and attenders reported hours and the 
remainder were estimated.) 


No hired people could perform the tasks with the 
dedication, compassion, skill and enthusiasm that 
Meeting volunteers bring. However, it seems worth 
noting that this work represents over $250,000 per 
year, at modest local non-profit employee rates. 54% 
of the hours of effort were for projects outside of our 
own Meeting, 46% for Meeting itself (both practical 
operations, and nurture of the community). 


This report is a first, highly approximate attempt 
to look at non-monetary efforts made by Palo Alto 
Meeting. It is undoubtedly a major understatement 
of time actually spent. 


The authors are members of Palo Alto Meeting; 
Katrina passed away recently. You may email Bill 
at bill.bauriedel@stanfordalumni.org for more 
information. 
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An Invitation to Seasoning 


A review of a proposal from the PYM Future Subcommittee 


A bout five years ago, Pacific Yearly Meeting’s 
inistry and Oversight Committee began 

to sense the need for a time of reflection and 

discernment in our Yearly Meeting. Out of this 

growing awareness developed the proposal for a 

year of discernment, and these four queries were 

distributed to Monthly Meetings: 


How do we live our lives from the center so that all 
things take their rightful place? 


What is essential for us to live our lives as Friends 
and what structure do we need for support? 


What role can Pacific Yearly Meeting play in 
helping Monthly Meetings to support members and 
attenders to live their lives from their center and 
help support building vital Monthly Meetings? 


How can we hold our Annual Session so that it helps 
us find the center and discern the Spirit’s will/truth 
amongst us? 


This attention to a discernment process continued 
through the following Annual Sessions and Ministry 
and Oversight’s (M&O) work in the next two years. 
In 2007 M&O appointed a subcommittee to carry 
this work forward and “address issues of structure 
and purpose” in our Yearly Meeting; this “Future” 
subcommittee is now bringing the fruits of its own 
discernment process to the active engagement of 
Monthly Meetings. 


At this year’s Pacific Yearly Meeting (PYM) Annual 
Session at the end of July, the Future subcommittee 
presented several proposals to the PYM Meeting 
Representatives in attendance. The proposals grew 
out of the Year of Discernment PYM engaged in 

the last few years. Many would like to see us make 
changes in how we do our business at Annual 
Sessions. Some committees recognize that we’re 
having problems filling positions. Others feel the 
tug from their Monthly Meetings, their Quarterly 
Meetings, and the Yearly Meeting as people feel 
pressed for time. Some wish for our Annual Sessions 
to be more like Friends General Conference 
gatherings, while others were wary of separating our 
business from our learning and faith communities 


at sessions. There was even a discussion of changing 
the way PYM gathers funds. All agreed that the 
structure of our Yearly Meeting and our Annual 
Sessions needs to reflect a clear purpose for our 
Yearly Meeting. 


We believe the shift to a greater decision-making 
role for Representative Committee—and to 

greater responsibilities for Monthly Meeting 
representatives— can move us toward a more 
inclusive Yearly Meeting with more capacity to 
nurture PYM life at every level. What decisions will 
be made, and the patterns we then develop, will 

be guided by the vision and purpose statement we 
construct. 


The full proposal is quite detailed, and will be revised 
based on feedback from Meetings. At present, it 
recommends that Representative Committee assume 
responsibility for acting on more of the business 

of the Yearly Meeting, including budget approval, 
mid-year nominations, receiving reports, and a 

host of other issues. In order to accommodate these 
increased responsibilities, Representative Committee 


A Quick History Lesson 


An ad hoc subcommittee of M&O addressed 
questions of structure and organization in 2003. 
These included the possibility of paid staff, the 
need to support youth, the heavy burdens carried 
by many PYM officers, and the fundamental 
question: what does PYM want to do in the world? 
The emphasis was on possible benefits of a more 
“year round” PYM. These topics were addressed at 
PYM 2003 in an interest group. 


The year of discernment was a movement arising 
in M&O and receiving substantial attention 

at PYM 2006. It was taken on as a Meeting- 
wide review in the following year, overseen by 
M&O. After PYM’s Annual Sessions in 2007, the 
present subcommittee on the Future of Pacific 
Yearly Meeting was named by M&O to carry this 
discernment work forward in considering the 
structure and purpose of the Yearly Meeting. 
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would hold longer meetings both in March and 
during the Annual Sessions. Representative 
Committee will continue to be comprised of roughly 
sixty-five members: Meeting representatives, Yearly 
Meeting officers and standing committee clerks, 
Quarterly Meeting clerks, and several other special 
appointments. 


Vision Statement 


Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Faith and Practice, in its 
introductory description of Quakerism and its 
description of Pacific Yearly Meeting, offers one kind 
of vision of who we are. We also find a sense of vision 
in our common language. Reports, minutes, and 
recommendations refer to a number of purposes we 
acknowledge as we operate in our Annual Sessions: 


-- creating a loving community of spiritual depth and 
fellowship 

-- nurturing our youth in Quaker life 

-- supporting individuals and meetings in their 
search for faithful living 

-- stimulating growth and learning among ourselves 
regarding Quaker ways 

-- extending Quaker views, action, and presence into 
the larger world 


And there are others. What we feel the lack of, 
perhaps, is a sense of the relationship among these 
purposes and their relative importance, something 
needed in order to organize our time and resources. 
A vision statement may help us to see the integrity 
of our numerous aims, and a way of coordinating 
and focusing them in our work. Such a statement 
would give guidance in our decision making, and the 
structures we create and work with in accomplishing 
our purposes. 


Jim Anderson is clerk of the Future of PYM sub- 
committee and a member of Chico Friends Meeting 
in Chico, California. You can send responses to 
him at JAnderson@csuchico.edu. PYM Friends 

are encouraged to contact their Meeting’s 
Representative to find out how to engage in 
seasoning this proposal: 


EPISTLES, CALLS, & 


LET LERS 1@- THE EDITOR 


Why drugs are not OK at Quaker gatherings 


Quakers have written “rules” warning against 
addictions of all kinds, and specifically against drugs, 
alcohol and tobacco: 


“Tn order to ensure a safe, fun, and healthy 
community no illegal drugs (including tobacco or 
alcohol) will be brought to or used during any CPQM 
Teen gathering.” [College Park QM Teen Handbook] 


“Is my life so filled with the Spirit that I am free 
from the misuse of alcohol and other drugs, and of 
excesses of any kind?” [PYM Faith & Practice query 
on Integrity] 


“We, the Western Young Friends New Year’s 
Gathering, seek to create a community of such love 
and spirit that takes away the occasion for using 
drugs and alcohol. ... We expect Friends to not 

use recreational drugs or alcohol on the premises 
of gathering, and not to share them with others.” 
[2001] 


Contrary to popular opinion, Friends impose these 
restrictions on themselves not because addictive 
substances are sinful, nor because they are illegal. 
Friends do not conceive of “sin” as breaking the 
rules. And Friends have abstained from artificial 
stimulants since long before any drug was declared 
illegal. 


Each of the quotations above tries to give a reason 
why recreational drugs are not allowed: to enable 

us to live in a safe, fun, healthy, loving and spirit- 
filled community. But this is not the most important 
reason. Abstaining from artificial stimulants is only 
one of many self-restrictions historically practiced by 
Friends. In its discussion of the simplicity testimony, 
Faith & Practice says: “Early Friends believed that 
the rituals and elaborate ceremonies of the church 
were distractions from true religious experience.” 


It may not always be obvious, but we are the 
Religious Society of Friends, and the whole reason 
we gather together weekly in Meeting for Worship, 
or at larger less frequent gatherings, is to share 

a “true religious experience.” In order for it to be 
as true as we can make it, we throw out all that is 
artificial: in worship we have no music, no statues 
or icons, no bowing or kneeling, no incense, no 
priest leading us in holy words. No mind-altering 
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substances or rituals of any kind. 


You might say that Friends allow themselves some 
exceptions — at times we sing or dance, we drink 
coffee and we eat sweet desserts. All of these 

are done in the open, with the permission of the 
community. All are re-examined occasionally 

and tested to see if they interfere with communal 
worship. Some of us avoid one or another of these 
exceptions, finding them in fact distracting. Friends 
began permitting these potential distractions 
because total abstinence was itself distracting, by 
forbidding expressions of joy. 


It is not enough to avoid addictions in sight of other 
Friends while indulging them in private. Our search 
for real experience is done in community, and all 

our community activities are done in a state of 
worship (as close as we can manage). If you insist on 
practicing an addiction, you are separating yourself 
from this community. You might as well not come, 
because you are not really here with us. 


Another way to say all this is that we intend to 
stand naked before God. If Friends believe that 
a true religious experience — an experience of 
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| Interested? 


the presence of God (by whatever name you are 
comfortable using) — is possible at all, then it will be 
most believable if we strip away all that might fool 
us. This is the root of the testimony of simplicity: 

to clothe ourselves in nothing that might block the 
Light shining through us. 


Eric E. Sabelman 
Clerk, College Park Quarterly Meeting 
Palo Alto Friends Meeting 


Editor’s Note: As part of his service as clerk of 
College Park Quarterly Meeting, Eric has written 

a series of “clerk’s notes” on topics of interest or 
concern to the Quarterly Meeting. You may see more 
of these in future issues. 


Dear Editor, 


Last year at IMYM, we had an exceptional situation. 
A young attender of our Yearly Meeting who was 
having trouble dealing with an emotional situation 
ended up in a Northern New Mexico hospital as 

he recovered from an overdose of a controlled 
substance. The Senior Young Friends were 
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overwhelmed by their emotions in response to this 
overdose. Older Adult Friends’ reactions ranged 
from caring support to anger, and a called Meeting 
for Worship was held to help the entire Yearly 
Meeting come to a spiritual unity over this issue. 


During this Meeting for Worship, a great many 
people ministered, but the one piece of ministry that 
has stuck with me every day over the last year was 
the words of Jose Luis Ramirez, a Catholic who was 
attending IMYM with Quaker Marybeth Webster. 
They are cofounders of the DouglaPrieta Works 
nonprofit economic development program (www. 
douglaprietaworks.org). Jose rose and spoke in 
Spanish, and a Friend translated into English: “Every 
time someone smokes marijuana, they are feeding 
the beast that is killing people in our communities.” 


Since then, the violence perpetrated by that beast 
has escalated to the point where over 800 people in 
Mexico were killed in drug-related violence in the 
month of July 2009 alone — at that rate, we will 
see 10,000 dead in a year, a number which greatly 
exceeds the number of migrant workers who die 
crossing the desert each year, an issue which many 
Friends are actively involved in. 


Britain Yearly Meeting’s Faith and Practice counsels 
against the misuse of alcohol and drugs, but not 
against their use. IMYM’s new Faith and Practice 
seems to not address this issue at all. I know a 
number of Friends who use marijuana, and I do not 
judge them for this. However, just as John Woolman 
refused to wear cotton underwear for it bought into 
the economics of slavery, I beseech you Friends, 
that when you smoke marijuana that has come to 

us from Mexico, you are contributing in a small but 
significant way to the thousands of drug-related 
violent deaths that are occurring in Mexico each 
year. George Fox may have taken a softer approach: 
“Smoke that joint as long as thou canst”—until the 
weight of the deaths and the lives ruined leads us to 
change. 


There are alternatives open to us. The testimony of 
Simplicity probably leads us to say that marijuana 
is unnecessary for members of the Religious Society 
of Friends. If one is not ready for that, consider 
growing your own marijuana. Consider buying 
marijuana you know is grown in an ethical manner. 
This probably means buying something grown 

in the U.S., which will be much more expensive 
than marijuana imported from Mexico, but which 
probably is not associated with the deaths of any 
people. If you choose this route, you are open to an 
internal debate—what if you spend more money on 


marijuana than you spend in contributions to your 
Meeting? 


In the short run, anything that reduces the demand 
for marijuana that passes through Mexico— 1.e., 
quitting, home grown, or domestically grown 
marijuana—will probably make the illegal drug 
competition tighter and may lead to more violence 
and more deaths. I do not have the answer to 

this, but I must stand up and repeat the words of 
Jose Luis Ramirez: “Every time someone smokes 
marijuana, they are feeding the beast that is killing 
people in our communities.” 


Mark Holdaway 
Pima Friends Meeting 


Dear Editor, 


In the May 2009 issue of WF you asked three 
questions. As treasurer of Palo Alto Friends Meeting 
I will attempt to briefly answer your questions. 


How much is your “share” of the Meeting’s financial 
responsibilities and how is that figure determined? 


We have a current budget of $44,500 and we have 
approximately 105 members, so the average per 
member is about $425. No one gives the average 
and we ask those that can give more to do so to offset 
those who are unable to give at that level. Some 
members give nothing while some attenders give 
substantial amounts. 


How is your Meeting supporting individuals in the 
Meeting, financially and spiritually? What do you 
do when someone asks the Meeting for help with 
money, finding housing, prayers? 


We have a Sharing Fund which any member or 
attender can draw upon either in the form of a loan 
or a grant with no expectation of repayment. Such 
loans and grants must be approved by our Oversight 
committee and must be used for “emergency” 
needs. The fund is not intended to be used for 
ongoing or non-emergency needs. All loans and 
grants are confidential. For other kinds of help, 

our Oversight committee meets with the individual 
and decides what is appropriate to do. This often 
means establishing a clearness committee for the 
individual. 

What if the request comes from outside the Meeting 
community? 


We have no way to help individuals not connected to 
our Meeting. We can and do help local organizations 
that are helping people in our community such as 
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Ecumenical Hunger Program, homeless shelter 
programs, meal programs and others. 


Bill Bauriedel 
Palo Alto Friends Meeting 


Western Young Friends’ New Year’s 
Gathering 2009 — 2010 Epistle 


To Friends Everywhere, 


Since 1975, the Western Young Friends have 
gathered for friendship and fellowship over the 

New Year. This year we came together at Cazadero 
Performing Arts Camp in Northern California. 
Delighting in the rain falling through the redwoods, 
we were moved by the spirit of the camp to write 
and perform songs. Although there was no fire in the 
hearth, the light within and the closeness of friends 
kept us warm. 


Friends from as far as Hawaii and Montana as well 
as the usual suspects and a very young Friend joined 
together in the lodge for worship on the occasion of 
the New Year. We explored spiritual conundrums 
and truths related to integrity and community. While 
we grappled with weighty business, the essence of 
the gathering remained buoyant and bubbly. We 
grew close through card games, board games and 
other indoor frivolity. The New Year’s full moon 

also brought two friendly canine visitors who held 
witness to our love for each other. 


We look forward to continuing the tradition of 
sharing our lives together. 


We love you whole bunches, 


Western Young Friends 
2009-2010 


Find Western Friend ONLINE! 
westernfriend.org gives you an online 
calendar of Quaker events across the West, 


blogging from the Yearly Meetings, photos, 
articles and more! 


If you haven't already, please “friend” 
Western Friend on Facebook to learn of 
book reviewing opportunities, upcoming 

themes, breaking news and other 
community-building activities. 


Call to PYM Representative Committee 
March 5-9, Orange Grove Friends 
Meeting, Pasadena, CA 


Many years ago, as I approached Berkeley Friends 
Church to attend a Representative Committee 
meeting, I saw several people in the foyer, none 
of whom I knew by name but had seen at yearly 
meeting. All of a sudden, I stopped as a feeling of 
peace washed over me and I thought to myself, 
“These are my people”. I still feel that way. 


Consequently, I am truly looking forward to this 
year’s Representative Committee (Rep Com) meeting 
to see old friends and meet new ones. In preparation 
for the annual session, we will hear from most of the 
committees, particularly from the Youth Program 
Coordinator Committee, Futures Committee, 

Sites Committee and from the Registrar and the 
Treasurer. 


There will not be a plenary session Friday night. 
Several committees will meet at that time for final 
preparation for Rep Com. On Saturday, we will 
begin at 9, lunch at the meetinghouse around 12:30 
and, perhaps, we will conclude our business by 6 or 
6:30 in time to go to dinner on our own. Last year 
we worked until 8:00 but didn’t need to meet on 
Sunday. It is unlikely that we will need to continue 
through Sunday this year, but people are welcome to 
stay overnight and attend Orange Grove’s Meeting 
for Worship. 


Meetings are encouraged to send Representatives 
from their Meetings who are knowledgeable about 
their meetings and can feel comfortable making 
decisions. Faith and Practice points out that while 
Reps bring the thoughts, feelings and convictions of 
their Meetings to matters under consideration, they 
are to respond in seeking Divine Guidance for the 
corporate sense of the Meeting even if it differs from 
a predetermined point of view. (175) 


Let us come together with faith and joy that we may 
be of service to one another in the Light. 


Cheerfully yours, 
Marilee Eusebio, Presiding Clerk 
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WALKING NATURE HOME: A LIFE’s JOURNEY 
by Susan J. Tweit 
Hardcover, $24.95 


Reviewed by Maria Melendez 


My response to anything with “nature” in the 

title is usually, “oh dear, here we go again.” As an 
unapologetic Annie Dillard devotee, I’ve read my 
share of nature writing and even written some of the 
stuff, God help me. But as David Gessner says, in 
Sick of Nature, “Today’s nature writing is often too 
pious, safe, boring.” 


However, this memoir is far from the exaltatory 
schmaltz I usually associate with the N- word. 
Instead, I found a memoir about illness and healing 
that drew me in immediately, as Tweit reveals scene 
after scene from her life where the big questions 
must be dealt with concretely. How can we keep our 
earthly bodies well and well-connected to both loved 
ones and loved places? How far can one compromise 
and bend in straining to accept a partner, a family, a 
place, or one’s own limitations? And how can looking 
beyond our individual lives, both physically and 
spiritually, become a healing, healthful practice? 


A chronological organization spanning roughly 

25 years gives the book a sense of order and 
progression. The main dramatic tension of the 
narrative appears in Tweit’s ongoing struggle 

with an ever-shifting array of symptoms vaguely 
diagnosed as “mixed connective tissue disease.” 
Among the things Tweit recounts doing, in an effort 
to stay whole, alive, and engaged in life even when 
she deeply wants to withdraw are getting a divorce, 
taking a backpacking trip, going to Quaker meeting, 
leaving the profession she trained for, remarrying, 
parenting, nature writing, and moving. 


Brief meditations on various constellations at the 
head of each chapter help stitch this book together as 
a whole, and remind us of the importance of looking 
beyond our usual field of view. These meditations 
also provide an elegant way for Tweit to periodically 
reflect on her childhood and its reverberations in 

her adult life; it was as a girl that she first learned 
both star-lore and a naturalist’s curiosity about the 
wonders of biology. 


Readers of Tweit’s blog (http://susanjtweit.typepad. 
com/) know that she and her husband Richard are 
now in an entirely unfamiliar universe of illness, 
healing, love and uncertainty, with Richard’s recent 
diagnosis of brain cancer. The big questions, it 
seems, have been given to Tweit anew. 


Maria Melendez is an isolated Friend living in 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


A SPIRITUAL GUIDE TO SABBATH ECONOMICS 
by Judith Favor 
Softcover, $18 


Reviewed by Brandt Chamberlain 


Creating space for Spirit to enter: we might consider 
this the heart of Quaker worship. But although 
Quaker process may guide budget decisions in 
Meeting for Business, I can’t say I’ve often invited 
spirit in to review my own budget with me! In A 
Spiritual Guide to Sabbath Economics, Friend 
Judith Favor gently prods us to consider doing just 
this, opening the way to a new relationship with 
money through a wide range of queries and stories of 
true-life resource radicals. 


Judith suggests it may take an average of seven 

years to transform from automatic consumerism to 
mindful stewardship, and it may strain our closest 
relationships. But if we can unclutter our lives from 
all this stuff, and if we can manage to refrain from 
filling the space we create, we may find freedom from 
the feeling that we ourselves are not enough. 


How much is enough? It’s a central question of 
Judith’s book, and I took it with me into a silent 
retreat with Friends last month. I let the question 
bobble around in my head. Silent meals were a 
wonderful chance to explore it. I realized that if I 
were truly mindful I could eat a lot less than I do. It 
was a great realization but as Judith warned, retreat 
resolutions may have a half-life similar to new 
year’s resolutions. My eating now has not changed 
drastically, but there’s a seed of mindfulness, of 
being in a place of mental and physical rest and 
attention, that resonates quietly as I eat, hoping I'll 
slow down just enough to notice it. Maybe seven 
years from now I'll feel its presence more fully, and 
hopefully Pll know from experience that the answer 
to how much is enough may be, less than I think. 


Brandt Chamberlain is a part of Orange Grove 
Monthly Meeting in Pasadena, California. 
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STONES INTO SCHOOLS: PROMOTING PEACE WITH 
Books, NOT BOMBS, IN AFGHANISTAN 

AND PAKISTAN 

by Greg Mortenson 

Hardcover, $26.95 


Reviewed by David Kammerzelt 


In the follow-up to Three Cups of Tea, Mortenson 
makes the compelling argument that there need 
not be any compromise between pragmatism 

and humanism in America’s interactions with 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Schools, not cruise 
missiles or predator drones, are the best means 

of creating lasting peace in the region. Mortenson 
recounts his experiences building schools in some 
of the poorest, most mountainous, and most violent 
regions of Afghanistan and Pakistan. He describes 
how hardened mujahadeen warriors, working 
alongside former Taliban and with the endorsement 
of American military officers who acknowledge the 
limitations of the U.S. war policy, rally around the 
effort to construct schools in their villages. 


It is inspiring to read how the introduction of 
primary education is able to unify and revitalize 
entire communities devastated by war and poverty, 
terrible earthquakes, and repressive religious 
extremism, such that even conservative mullahs 
come to defy Taliban death threats for the sake of 
protecting girls’ schools. Ignorance and poverty 
are the real enemies in Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
and military force fails to address the real threat 
when earnest friendship and honest attempts at 
communication succeed. 


Mortenson does not employ false eloquence. 

The power of his message carries the book: that 
construction, not destruction, and listening, not one- 
sided insisting, hold the hope for the conclusion of 
the conflict with radical Islam. This is best expressed 
in his depictions of extraordinary individuals, 

within Mortenson’s organization and without, who 
overcome severe challenges by means of dedication 
and humor, all in the name of cultivating basic 
literacy and health education. Their courage literally 
shames Taliban operatives into abandoning their 
missions. 


This is real heroism. This is genuine peacemaking. 


David Kammerzelt is a member of Orange County 
Friends Meeting in Santa Ana, California. 


Just LIKE Us: THE TRUE STORY OF FOUR MEXICAN 
GIRLS COMING OF AGE IN AMERICA 

by Helen Thorpe 

Hardcover, $27.99 


Reviewed by Robert Griswold 


Friends have often felt a concern for people 

living among us who are new immigrants or are 
undocumented. Unfortunately, that concern 
frequently rests solely on a very general awareness 
of the lives and struggles of these newcomers. They 
rarely are part of our Meeting community and come 
from a culture that we know only vaguely. We don’t 
personally encounter the policies, restrictions, and 
legal barriers that face them. Friend Helen Thorpe 
has given us a book that can begin to remedy this 
lack in our understanding. 


This book follows the lives of four young women 
through high school and college. Helen Thorpe 

is there—with their families, their schools and 
teachers, their classmates, their work, their parties 
and rivalries, their community. She knows them all, 
sharing with us the day-to-day encounters of their 
lives. Reading this book we know them, too. 


These four women are bright and capable but that 
does not make their lives free of difficulty. Hiding 
their status or background can be deemed necessary, 
even with those who are close to them. They have to 
find their way to adulthood holding on to their ties to 
family and culture while seeking a place of value in 

a world that places many obstacles in their way and 
does not always welcome them. Helen Thorpe shares 
the joys, fears, loves, and triumphs as these paths 
unfold so that we can be there as well. 


There is much more in this book. Politics, both 
local and national, become part of the story. These 
events are woven in, helping the reader to be aware 
of the complex dimensions of immigration issues. 
Friends need a full appreciation of these issues, 

and in this book we find them framed against the 
lives of real people. With this book Friends can be 
more confident of lending a helpful voice and taking 
sensitive action. 


Both Robert Griswold and the author are members 
of Mountain View Friends Meeting in Denver. 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Hanne Sonquist 
Santa Barbara Meeting 


9/28/31 — 5/31/09 
Hanne was born in Vienna, Austria, 
to Doctors Ella and Joseph Deutsch 
on September 28, 1931. Her family 
immigrated to Chicago in 1938 to 
escape the Nazis. In 1949 Hanne 
became a member of the Religious 
Society of Friends. Hanne met 
John Sonquist through the Chicago 
Circle Pines Co-op youth programs. 
They were married in 1950 while 


attending the University of Chicago. 


In 1959 they moved to Ann Arbor, 
MI, where John began teaching at 
the university. After the birth of 
their three children between 1954 
and 1961, Hanne returned to school 
to complete a master’s degree in 
early childhood education. 


In 1970 Hanne and John moved 

to Santa Barbara, CA, where they 
transferred their membership to 
the Santa Barbara Friends Meeting. 
Hanne joined the University of 
California, Santa Barbara Graduate 
School of Education where she 
helped develop the early childhood 
education curriculum, and helped 
found Santa Barbara’s Centro 
Familiar, a family care center 

and preschool. In 1974, Hanne 
joined the faculty at Santa Barbara 
City College and began a 23 year 
tenure as Director of the Starr 
King Parent Child Workshop. The 
nurturing environment she created 
at the Starr King Parent Child 
Workshop was one of her greatest 
achievements. It was a place where 
parents with young children could 
learn how to become good parents 
and advocates for the welfare of 
children. In 1980, Hanne received 
certification as a marriage and 
family therapist, continuing her 
private practice until 2009. 


Hanne was a lifelong activist for 
peace and justice. She participated 


in Women’s Strike for Peace, 

many different marches and 

vigils for peace and civil rights in 
Washington, D.C., New York, and 
Santa Barbara. Hanne’s legacies to 
the Santa Barbara community were 
many — as a teacher, volunteer, 
therapist, and activist. 


Hanne and John shared a love 

of music, attending, supporting, 
and participating in many musical 
venues in Santa Barbara. Hanne 
sang in the Santa Barbara Choral 
Society. For many years Hanne 
and John hosted the Santa Barbara 
Friends Meeting annual Christmas 
family sing, and also other Meeting 
events. 


As a dedicated and active 

member of Santa Barbara Friends 
Meeting, Hanne served on several 
committees, including clerk of the 
Ministry and Oversight Committee, 
and co-clerk of Meeting. The Santa 
Barbara Meeting community valued 
and appreciated her ministry. 


After a long struggle with 
lymphoma, Hanne died peacefully 
on May 31, 2009, surrounded 

by her loving family. Hanne was 

an extraordinary wife, mother, 
sister, aunt, grandmother, friend, 
mentor and children’s advocate. 
She is survived by her husband 
John; children Eric, Catherine, and 
Kristen; five grandchildren, and her 
brother Steven Deutsch. 


Mary Kay Kamath 
Santa Barbara Meeting 


6/22/33 — 8/22/09 
Mary Kathryn (Mosely) Kamath was 
born on June 22, 1933 in Madison, 
WI to Kathryn and L. B. Mosely. 
Her father was an American Baptist 
minister. After graduating from 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Mary Kay attended Yale Divinity 
School, one of very few women 
admitted. She and Sanjiv Kamath 
from Kerala, India, were married in 
1957, and moved to Poughkeepsie 
NY where their first two children 


were born. It was while they 

were living in Poughkeepsie that 
they attended Friends Meeting, 
becoming members in 1961. From 
Poughkeepsie they moved to 
Rochester, NY where Mary Kay was 
an active member of the Rochester 
Friends Meeting with an interest 
in the education of young children. 
She participated in the set up 

and running of a temporary free 
preschool for inner city children. 
Their two youngest children were 
born in Rochester. They lived in 
Wellesley, MA and then in Toledo, 
OH, where they offered their home 
as a meeting place for Friends 
Meeting. 


The family eventually settled in 
Malibu, CA, where Mary Kay, 

who had always been involved 

in the classrooms and PTA’s of 

her children’s schools, was able 

to carry her commitment to 

public education to the Malibu 
community. She served many terms 
on the Santa Monica-Malibu Board 
of Education where she advocated 
for the successful founding of 
Malibu High School. Mary Kay was 
also on the Malibu-Point Dume 
Community Services Board. In the 
Malibu paper, a friend wrote that 
“Mary Kay believed one’s interest 
was best served by doing the right 
thing rather than the convenient 
thing.” The Kamaths were members 
of the Santa Monica Meeting 

and attended the Conejo Friends 
Worship Group. 


Mary Kay and Sanjiv retired 

to Santa Barbara, CA in 1999, 
transferring their membership to 
Santa Barbara Friends Meeting 
where Mary Kay was a very active 
member. They made their home 
available for many Meeting 
events. When Santa Barbara 
Meeting purchased a building 
which was renovated to be their 
Meeting House, Mary Kay and 
Sanjiv generously offered their 
home for First Days during the 
renovation. Mary Kay was a vital 
part of the Ministry and Care of 
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Meeting committee. Even when 
she was diagnosed with idiopathic 
pulmonary fibrosis she continued 
her work with the Ministry and Care 
committee until a month before 
she died. She beat the prognosis of 
a one year life expectancy by her 
strong spirit and will, her strong 
love for her family, and the joy 

she found in caring for and being 
with her two young grandsons. 
The words of the Kamath’s niece 
Anita speaks for all who knew 

her; she wrote “Mary Kay had the 
endearing quality of feeling joy 

at others’ happiness. Mary Kay 
represented the best of everything 
— intelligence, humor, kindness, 
love, strength, spirit, and she was 
the kind of person who left a lasting 
impression.” 


Mary Kay died on August 22, 

2009 in their home in Santa 
Barbara, surrounded by her family. 
She is survived by her husband 
Sanjiv, their four children Tara, 
Shanta, Keshav, and Kathryn, 
granddaughter Robin, and 
grandsons Luke and Flynn. 


Lou Jeanne Cress Catlin 
Phoenix Friends Meeting 


Lou Jeanne was born on June 22, 
1924 in Evanston, Illinois, to Ruth 
Haste Minor and Elmer Weirich 
Cress. She graduated from Radford 
College in Radford, Virginia in 
1946, earning credentials for 
teaching English and French. She 
taught at Bedford High School in 
Bedford, Virginia and soon met and 
became engaged to Robert William 
(Bill) Catlin of Bedford. A pilot in 
the Marine Corps in World War II, 
Bill had recently returned to civilian 
life in Bedford. Lou Jeanne and Bill 
were married in 1947 in New York, 
and settled briefly in Hartford, 
Connecticut. They then resided in 
Salisbury, Baltimore, and Sandy 
Spring, Maryland. Two daughters, 
Amy and Martha, were born in 
Salisbury, and two sons, Robert and 
George, in Sandy Spring. 


Lou Jeanne’s divine gifts have 
most often been expressed in 

her compassionate and intuitive 
sensing, and nurturing, of 

the divine gifts in others. Her 
gentleness masked a great strength 
born of a determination to hold 
close to the goodness and love that 
she recognized as blessings early in 


life. Although Lou Jeanne’s parents’ 


early divorce caused hardship, 
Lou Jeanne, her younger sister 
Barbara Ann, and their mother 
Ruth were a close and loving family 
As a child growing up in the Great 
Depression, Lou Jeanne lived with 
her family much of the time in 
Baltimore boarding houses where, 
having an early fascination with 
human nature, she became known 
for her audacious “boarding 

house newspapers.” Although 

at first she approached it as a 
creative outlet, she soon came 

to believe that her candid 
reporting could actually make 

a difference by instilling a 

more acceptable standard of 
behavior in her elders. 


In her first year of marriage, 
before the birth of her first 
child, Lou Jeanne suddenly 
lost her beloved mother, as 

a result of an automobile 
accident. With this loss, she 
committed her life, and her 
own motherhood, to honoring 
the profound love she and 

her mother shared. Traveling 
to the center of her grief, she 
found the divine source of 

her love and entered a sacred 
realm where love is renewed 
with each unfolding moment of 
life. Each of her four children, 
and then countless others on 
her life’s journey, came to 
experience this transformative 
gift through her love and 
compassion, and through the 
resonance of her patient, silent 
waiting on the Lord. 


In 1955, when the family 
moved to a rural part of 
Montgomery County, 


Maryland, Lou Jeanne’s life was 
enriched when she found her 
spiritual home as a seeker of Truth 
with the Society of Friends at 

the nearby Sandy Spring Friends 
Meeting. For the next eight 

years, she and her children were 
welcomed, educated, loved, and 
nurtured by a remarkable and 
inspiring community of Friends. 
From 1963 to 1965, when the family 
lived in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Lou 
Jeanne continued her commitment 


. to Quakerism, attending Downer’s 


Grove Friends Meeting. Relocating 
with her family to Arizona in 1965, 
she began her long association 
with the Phoenix Friends Meeting. 
There her spirit and spirituality, 
her humility, and her dignity have 


Ode to the Released Soul 
Joyful Spirit 


the soul with winged joy doth fly 
to that wondrous home on high 


so with the heavenly chorus to sing 


in rapturous glory 
praises to the Lord God most nigh 


the soul now is blessed to be 
where light and laughter abound 
in wholeness and harmony 
with the Creator of all 
so far beyond our poor imagining 


the soul released from earthly bonds 


expands to fill its space reserved 
beyond restraint 
beyond delight 


__ beyond for all eternity in light 


Rae Lawrence 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
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touched, encouraged, and inspired 
Friends for over forty years. (More 
to be provided by Phoenix Friends 
Meeting.) 


Honoring her own gifts in, and 
affinity for, music, literature, 
theater, and the arts, Lou Jeanne 
joyfully embraced new influences 
and experiences throughout her 
life. She read widely, attended 
concerts and plays, and as her 
children grew up, returned to 

the classroom as a student of 
philosophy, literature, comparative 
religion, and other subjects that 
held promise of enrichment and 
fellowship. She also briefly revived 
her onstage theatrical talents, acting 
in community college productions. 
She traveled to Europe, China, 
India, Russia, and throughout the 
U.S., usually with her husband 
Bill, and sometimes traveling, or 
meeting up with, a son, daughter, 
grandchild, or friend to renew and 


deepen the bonds of love. 


While always learning with each 
new experience, friendship, and 
spiritual quest, Lou Jeanne was 
ultimately a humble teacher. In her 
quiet presence, still felt by all who 
have loved her, the resonance of her 
faith draws seekers of Truth into the 
realm of divine love that was her 
passion to experience and the share. 


Lou Jeanne was preceded in death 
by her sister Barbara Ann Cress 
Pridgeon. She is survived by her 
husband Robert William Catlin, 
daughters Amy Ruth Catlin- 
Jairazbhoy (Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy) of 
Los Angeles, California and Martha 
Claire Catlin (John Patrick Byrne) 
of Alexandria, Virginia; sons Robert 
Cress Catlin (Lori Schwartz-Catlin) 
of Williamstown, Massachusetts 
and George Edward Catlin of 
Phoenix; grandchildren Jeffrey, 
Shira, Eli, and Bayla Catlin. 


William Connor 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting 


9/14/21 - 10/25/09 
Bill Connor, a member of 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting, died 
October 25, 2009. Bill grew up in 
Dubuque, Iowa where he was born 
September, 14, 1921. 


Bill served in the Army Signal 
Corps in Hawaii during World War 
II. There he joined the Honolulu 
Friends Meeting and became a 
life-long Quaker. After the war he 
returned to Iowa where he joined 
Iowa City Meeting and earned a BA 
degree and then a MD degree at the 
University of Iowa. He taught at 
the University of Iowa, College of 
Medicine where he was Director of 
the Clinical Research Center until 
he moved to Portland in 1975. Asa 
physician, he did ground-breaking 
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work in linking diet and heart 
disease. Bill was an expert clinician 
and worked, often with his son 
Rodney, in clinics for the working 
poor. He was as comfortable with 
the elderly as he was with the 
transgendered patients, truly seeing 
each person as an individual worthy 
of dignity and respect. 


After joining Multnomah Meeting, 
he and his wife, Sonja, shifted 
their presence to First United 
Methodist Church in Portland 
working tirelessly and persistently 
on social justice.issues. Bill always 
considered himself a Quaker and 
remained a member of Multnomah 
Meeting. In the last years of his 
life, he was actively working for 

his Methodist Church to declare 
itself a peace church and invited 
Mennonites, Brethren and Quakers 
to speak to them about that. 


During the 60s he worked on racial 
equality including opening his 
home to two African-American 
high school students who could not 
attend their school in Virginia. He 
worked with Iowans Against the 
Death Penalty from 1962 until the 
death penalty was repealed in 1965. 
Bill was a passionate peace advocate 
and worked on this effort with 
many groups (Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, American Friends 
Service Committee, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation). He and 
two friends stood on a corner of 
the University of lowa campus 
every Wednesday for nine years 
from noon to 12:30 pm in protest 
of the Vietnam war with as many 
as 300 joining them. He had been 
involved in efforts to repeal the 
death penalty in Oregon since 1991, 
was a chief petitioner of the Life for 


Quaker Lobby Seeks 
Executive Secretary who 


¢ Will give inspired and inspiring leadership to Washington's biggest 
peace lobby; 


Candidates should send resume with cover letter to: gretchenhall.search@gmail.com. 


a Life ballot initiative effort and was 
recently named chair emeritus of 
the Oregonians for Alternatives to 
the Death Penalty. 


Bill is survived by his wife, Sonja, 
his children, Rodney, Susan, James, 
Chris and Peter, and grandchildren, 
Natalie Mulford, Amanda (Jon) 
Sanford, and Elliott, Zach, Patrick, 
Gabriel, Jessica and Benjamin 
Connor and his sister Kathleen 
White and brother Jomes (Zoe). 

He was preceded in death by his 
parents, his first wife Selma and his 
brother John Connor. 


Western Friend welcomes 
submissions of memorial minutes 
for Friends in the West. Please 
send them via e-mail to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. 


e Is a Quaker who can excite coalitions, constituents and donors; 


e Has enthusiasm to change national policies and reclaim the people's 
democracy; and 


e Will be a Spirit-led leader with management competence. 


Qualities desired include spiritual depth, commitment to Friends’ decision-making, 
and ability to engage in constructive dialogue. The Executive Secretary participates 
in lobbying, motivates and leads the staff, vigorously raises funds, collaborates with 
colleagues and coalitions, interprets FCNL effectively in various media, and works 

with the governors. 


This long-planned search process opens March 1, 2010 & closes May 31, 2010. 
Final appointment in fall 2010 & assume office March 2011. For more information 
consult www.fcnl.org/jobs. 
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Right Sharing of World Resources 


Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at WWW.rswr.org 
e Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


I Kalimba 
5 Magic 


We have a collection of Easter 
Hymns for the kalimba! 
The kalimba, or African thumb 
Piano, sings a song of joy and 
celebration. 

Learn more at: 


www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 


Quaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witness 
... And Just Getting Started! 


Read Our New Book: 


YES To The Troops. 
NO To The Wars. 


Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 
Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays 

on many facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, readable 
at one sitting. Subscribe to receive 
five pamphlets/year for $25 (US.) 
Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle 
Hill, including recent pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Ab- 
bott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Advertise with WF 
_ Reach Friendly Readers! 


2009 Advertising Rates: $.50 
per word for classified ads. 
Minimum charge $15. Box _ 
ads: 10% extra, 25% extra 
for color. Logo included for 

additional. $10. 10% discount 
for 3 consecutive ads, 25% 

discount for 10. Display ads: _ 


for spot, 25% for full color. Full 
page: $350; half page: $200; - 

one-third page: $150; two- _ 
thirds page: $250. Discounts 


Kathy Hyzy at 503.956.4709 or 


Name: 


City: 


$20 per column inch. Add 15% 


for consecutive display ads. Call | 


email editor@westernfriend.org _ 


State: 


he 


Quaker Life 


A Pubkication of Friends United Meeting y 


Quaker Life—informing nd 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $24. For 
information contact Quaker Life, 
101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal 
ismore than 
a magazine— 

it’s a ministry 

of the written 
word. Friends 
worldwide find 
community in each issue full of 
award-winning articles, opin- 
ions, poetry, news and art. Call 
us toll-free at 800-471-6863 and 
mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 
Arch St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 
19107. www.friendsjournal.org. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Sacramento Friend seeks 
trustworthy caretaker for urban 
home & (especially) garden during 
late Spring/Summer 2010. This 
position includes room and some 
board. Timing and terms are 
negotiable. Interested parties please 
contact Muriel Strand at 916-457- 
7141 or auntym@earthlink.net 


KKK 


Retreat to our quaint, Quakerly 
cottage in Colorado's San Juan 
Mountains near skiing, hiking, 
tourist railroad and hopping 
mountain town (Durango) with 
thriving monthly meeting. Daily, 
weekly, monthly rates. Mention this 
ad for a Friendly discount. 
928-814-7337. 


SERVICES 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 


OOK 
Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


ROKK 


FRANCESCA LOHMANN, 
CALLIGRAPHER 


Available for Wedding Certificates, 
etc. Please email me for writing 
samples and other details: 
flohmann6@gmail.com 

or call me at 401-225-6982 

prices negotiable 


HHEE 


Western Friend 


SCHOOLS, 
RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 


org 202-543-5560. 


ROK 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


KKK 


Friends House 
A Quaker-inspired Elder 


Community 


Friends House is a nonprofit 
Continuing Care Retirement 
Community located in Santa 
Rosa, in the Wine Country of 
Northern California. Assisted 
living, skilled nursing, garden 
apartments for independent 
living, a library of 5500 volumes, 
and a Fitness Center are situated 
on a seven-acre campus. Residents 
participate in governance, 
educational programs, 
entertainment, and hospitality 
activities. For more information, 
call us at 707-538-0152 and/or 


visit our website at: 


www.friendshouse.org. 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 


peace, justice & sustainability 
Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 

Call 530-273-3183 to 

find out more. 
www.woolman.org 


TRAVEL 


African Summer Workcamps 
2010 


The African Great Lakes Initiative of 


Friends Peace Teams is sponsoring 


intergenerational workcamps in 
Burundi, Kenya, Rwanda and 
Uganda. Orientation begins June 19 
near Washington DC. Workcamps 
end July 24. Workcampers build 
clinics, schools and peace centers - 
no skills needed. All ages welcome 
including families. Learn more: 


http://www.aglifpt.org or dawn@ 
aglifpt.org. 


Join the Fellowship of the Quakers 
in the Arts ($25/yr) and share your 
work with Friends in our exciting 
quarterly, Types & Shadows. Seeking 
short fiction & nonfiction, poetry, 
drawings, B&¢W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chap- 
ter in Quaker history! More info: 
FQA, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
PA 19102. Email submissions OK. 
fqa@quaker.org www.quaker.org/fqa 


“A collection of fine © gsays. Poetly> and 

Action which describe We stern Quakers 

experiences ” with the Divine. The result: 

_ ine anthology }5 4 rich devotional text 

: h offers many textures, tastes and 

a : glimmiers of God. 

. . __-Lucy Duncan, PGC Associate 
Director for Programs and Bookstore 

: Oo Manage! 


